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Its Meaning and Importance: 


The National Registration Program 


March 15—April 15 


‘The arsenal of democracy shall not be found short of manpower!” 

This is the pledge of the 1,500 local employment offices as they engage in the national 
effort to recruit all available workers. 

This campaign is not merely another recruiting program. Here isa great effort on the part 
of the Nation to locate its idle manpower and the skilled hands needed in the defense program. 

With every new defense order, the prospect of shortages of skilled workers grows more 
apparent in many areas. In the ship- and aircraft-building centers of the East, Great Lakes 
region and Pacific coast shortages in some occupations are already evident. Now, defense 
contracts are going to plants in the South, Middlewest, and Rocky Mountain regions. Every 
order for a tank or a ship or a plane means more job openings—and greater demands upon 
the facilities of employment offices to fill these openings. 

During the next few weeks some 600,000 men of the Nation’s labor force will march off 
to training camps. This will leave many jobs vacant. The employment office must fill this 
breach. Soon the farms will be calling for workers—to replace the farm hands who have left 
tor defense jobs. Again the employment offices will be called upon to fill the breach. 

The intensified effort exerted by the local offices beginning in March will not be relaxed 
so long as the requirements of the defense program continue. 

In April we shall take stock of America’s manpower. This enumeration is different, and 
is more significant than any of the others previously made. The spotlight of Nation-wide 
publicity will be focused on this inventory. It will be of vital importance to the local com- 
munity, to the State, and to the Nation’s entire defense program. 

More immediately, the facts revealed by the inventory will be studied carefully by govern- 
mental agencies engaged in national defense activities. These facts should aid in more 
orderly clearance procedures. ‘They will tell us how intensively our recruiting program should 
continue during the coming months. They may indicate to employers the need for further 
letting down restrictions which are preventing some skilled workers from finding jobs. Local 
draft boards may base their decisions for deferment on these facts. They will tell us to what 
extent agricultural workers are being drained away to other activity, and how intensive our 
efforts should be to place physically handicapped on jobs. We should also learn to what 
extent we will need to tap the reservoir of women workers. The extent and character of 
defense training plans will be guided by the facts of the inventory. 

The Nation can plan its defense program only as it has comprehensive facts about its 
labor resources. The Employment Service is expected to supply the needed facts about our 
idle manpower. We are obligated to locate that manpower and put its skills and energies to 
work. Manning the shops and plants presents a challenge such as the Service has never 
before encountered. We can render the greatest service in our history—but only if our shops 
are in order and our stocks are built up. 

* * * 
“The United States Employment Service has a task more difficult than that of raising 


the Nation’s armed force.”—President Wooprow Witson. 
290902—41 1 
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Paying Partial Benefits— 


In the State of Alabama 


By J. M. Haratson and Pau ScHatz 
Alabama State Employment Service, Montgomery, Alabama 


N THE EARLY PERIODS of unemployment 
I compensation benefit payments, the 
Alabama agency experimented along several 
distinct lines with partial benefits. Both indi- 
vidual and mass partial claim forms were 
used. Joint local office and central office con- 
trol over partial claims was exercised. A 
duplication of effort, complications, and some 
delays in issuing checks resulted. Then a 
system of exclusive central office control was 
introduced. However, the central State office 
found itself engaged in voluminous corre- 
spondence with employers, while the local 
offices found themselves in an untenable posi- 
tion resulting from changes in the type of 
unemployment of individual workers from 
partial to total. Finally, based upon the 
agency’s experiences and employers’ wishes, 
there developed the system which Alabama 
uses today in the handling of claims for partial 
unemployment. 

The Claim Form: Experience has taught the 
advantage of having one all-purpose form 
which may be used for an initial claim, a 
waiting-period claim, or a pay order. 

How the Fmployer Handles the Claim: When- 
ever it is believed that a worker has reached 
or is about to reach a level of reduced earnings 
which would entitle him to compensation, the 
employer on his own initiative or at the re- 
quest of the worker, completes a copy of the 
claim form and sends it to the local office 
serving his area. Weekly thereafter, when 
earnings are such as to raise a presumption 
of compensable unemployment, the form is 
submitted in full detail. The employer acts 
as the agent of the local office for claims 
taking. 

How the Local Office Handles the Claim: 
Upon receipt of a claim from an employer, 
the local office makes an item-by-item audit 


to detect any error or irregularity. Claims 
are then checked into the files of claim history 
cards for determination of status. 

If no history card is found covering a par- 
ticular worker, it is presumed that he does 
not have an established benefit year. The 
local office then prepares a skeleton history 
card showing the name and social security 
account number of the worker and the name 
of his employer, and transmits the claim itself 
to the State office. If there is a history card 
in the file, it may represent an established 
benefit year of which the employer has no 
knowledge. In that case the initial claim is 
immediately returned to him with a notation 
of only the weekly benefit amount and the 
ending date of the benefit year. 

If the claim represents a waiting period, it 
is stamped ‘“‘waiting period” and filed. If 
the claim contains excess earnings making it 
noncompensable, it is returned to the em- 
ployer with that fact noted. 

If the waiting period has been served, the 
claim is noted on the history card and trans- 
mitted to the central office as a pay order. 
On every first pay order (representing the 
first compensable week in a benefit year) the 
waiting period is copied from the history card 
for the central office’s information. 


The Reporting Day 


Since there cannot be any definite reporting 
day for a worker whose claim is filed by his 
employer, an arbitrary reporting day is 
assigned on the basis of the two middle digits 
of the social security account number. Thus, 
a Claimant whose social security account 
number has “01” for the middle digits is 
considered a Monday-reporting claimant. 
His compensable continued claims are sent 
to the central office on the immediately 
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succeeding Monday. This scheme avoids 
serious peaks of work. 

How Central Office Handles the Claim: Initial 
claims for partial unemployment are proc- 
essed in routine manner in the normal flow 
of work. On each claim is prepared a notice 
of determination showing eligibility, earnings 
in the high quarter of the base period, the 
weekly benefit amount, and maximum poten- 
tial benefits available. The notice is sent 
to the proper local office which, after record- 
ing necessary information on its skeleton 
history card, transmits it to the employer 
initiating the claim. 


Handling the Pay Orders 


In the event the claimant has a current 
benefit year established in some local office 
area other than the one in which his employer 
has filed the claim, an out-slip is placed in 
the file of wage records. Such a claim is 
marked ‘‘duplicate” and returned to the 
proper office with a statement of the beginning 
date of the benefit year, the weekly benefit 
amount, the maximum benefit amount, the 
remaining benefit balance, and the name of 
the office in which was filed the claim initiat- 
ing the benefit year. Handling of pay orders 
for partial unemployment is the same as for 
total unemployment. Checks are individu- 
ally prepared for each week of registration 
and mailed directly to the claimants. 

Some Advantages of the System: From the 
standpoint of the administrative agency sev- 
eral advantages of Alabama’s system are ap- 
parent. With employers acting as agents for 
the taking of claims, potential fraud is cut 
down and speedy reporting secured. Since 
the employers file the claims without the 
workers appearing at all at the local offices, 
partial claimants do not and need not for- 
mally register for work at the offices. There is 


thus eliminated an unnecessary routine and a 
false increase in active files, since partial 
claimants are usually not available for work 
with other employers. 

The employer, too, benefits from this sys- 
tem—primarily because the local office de- 
termines exactly what type of claim a particu- 
lar form represents. The employer’s task is 
reduced to no more than making a statement 
on his own pay roll records of the weekly bene- 
fit amounts and the ending dates of the bene- 
fit years. Ifa particular claim initiates a new 
benefit year, the local office detects that fact 
atonce. The employer receives a new notice 
of determination just as if he had knowingly 
filed an initial claim. Ifa particular worker’s 
benefits are exhausted, the employer receives 
notice after filing an excess claim. He can 
then mark his pay roll records accordingly. 


The Employer Take Initiative 


There is a distinct feeling also that the em- 
ployers’ taking the initiative in the filing of 
claims promotes better labor relations. This 
feeling is shared by many workers, who feel 
closer to their employers because these em- 
ployers have assumed the responsibility for 
the filing of claims and determining when 
they shouid be filed. Claimants are spared 
the time and expense of going in person to the 
nearest itinerant point or local office. The 
necessity of personal visits might prevent the 
filing of many claims because expense thus in- 
curred could equal or exceed the amount of 
compensation involved. 

The Alabama agency believes that it has 
evolved a procedure for handling claims for 
partial unemployment of such nature as to 
protect fully the rights of the individual worker 
and at the same time to minimize time and 
effort expended by both employers and the 
agency. 
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In the State of Utah 


By E. J. BURNETT 


Chief, Division of Insurance, Department of Placement and Unemployment Insurance 


LTHOUGH, with the exception of a few 
Ie sctamciee, partial unemployment is not 
prevalent in Utah, our experience with the 
payment of partial benefits has been success- 
ful. An extensive survey covering establish- 
ments employing approximately 15 percent 
of covered workers during the period July 1 
through December 31, 1939, showed no 
great benefit loss due to uncompensated 
partial unemployment. Fears of employer 
coercion were dispelled as a result of the sur- 
vey. On the contrary, it was found that 
many employers were encouraging their 
workers to file claims whenever eligible. 


Publicizing Partial Benefits 


The Utah agency has given partial unem- 
ployment benefits widespread publicity by 
means of newspaper articles, distribution of 
leaflets through the Employment Service 
offices and eniployers, and lectures to organ- 
ized labor groups and to adult educational 
classes. Charts and schedules have been used 
extensively in all publicity. Undoubtedly the 
most effective of these publicity programs has 
been the contact with organized labor. Busi- 
ness agents and other union officials have be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with the pro- 
visions of the law and with its procedures. 
They have guarded well the interests of those 
they represent. Lectures to adult educational 
classes have attracted the interest of pay roll 
clerks and other office employees of business 
concerns. 

When the worker experiences one or more 
weeks of partial unemployment within the 
month, he is given a form in triplicate by the 
employer and he makes the entries with 
respect to each such week; i. e., week ending 
date; wagesfrom the employer; other earnings; 
hours, if any, worked as owner or tenant of 
a farm; and other information pertinent to 
the claim. An average hourly rate for agri- 
cultural labor is applied and treated in the 


same manner as odd jobs or subsidiary work. 
The claim is signed by the worker and re- 
turned to the employer. 

The lower portion of the form is for the 
employer’s verification of wages payable to 
the worker, possible disqualifications, date 
of last claim filed, etc. The original is mailed 
by the employer directly to the agency, 
the duplicate retained for the employer’s 
files, and the triplicate returned to the worker. 
For the first claim filed with respect to a 
benefit year, the worker is mailed a complete 
benefit determination including wage trans- 
cript, and the employer is advised of the 
worker’s weekly benefit amount. 

The type of pay period existing in Utah 
raises a problem with respect to those workers 
suffering partial unemployment. A great 
majority of covered workers are paid on 
a semimonthly basis. As a result, neither 
the flexible week nor the calendar week for 
partial benefit purposes conforms to the pay 
roll practices of most employers. 


Weekly or Monthly Payments? 


Prior to July 1, 1939, claims for partial 
unemployment benefits were filed weekly. 
Experience indicated that many eligible 
workers failed to file when the partial benefit 
amount waslow. Thisled to the thought that 
these workers would perhaps be encouraged 
to file if they had to go through the routine 
only once each month. 

A major problem to be considered was 
whether or not partially unemployed workers 
would have sufficient resources to carry them 
from month to month if partial benefits were 
paid only once each month. In the bitumi- 
nous coal camps, the major source of partial 
unemployment in Utah, credit was available 
at company stores. Organized labor groups 
in the coal mining industry and in other in- 
dustries of the State reacted favorably to the 
proposal of paying once a month. In nearly 
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a year and a half of operations under this pro- 
cedure, workers have not suggested a change 
to more frequent filing of claims for partial 
benefits. On the contrary workers in some 
establishments have asked that they be al- 
lowed to file for occasional weeks of total un- 
employment under the same _ procedure. 
This condition frequently occurs when work- 
ers are still attached to their regular employ- 
ing units and are subject to call but do not 
know at the beginning of a week whether or 
not some work will be available in that week. 

As a result of these requests, special arrange- 
ments have been made to accommodate these 
workers. By so doing, unnecessary registra- 
tions at local employment offices have been 
avoided. 

Although ‘“‘other’? earnings are reported 
much less frequently on partial claims, there 
is no indication that the frequency would in- 
crease if such claims were taken in a local 
office. Partial unemployment in this State is 
usually of comparatively short duration and 
the incentive to rustle odd jobs is therefore 
not as great as in the case of total unemploy- 
ment. It must be remembered that partial 
claims are filed through the employer and he 
is probably as able to detect failures to report 
such earnings as personnel in local offices. 

There are no known circumstances of em- 
ployers discouraging workers from seeking 
odd jobs while partially unemployed which 
might otherwise influence workers to conceal 
these earnings. Statistics show that the per- 
centage of part-total claims originating from 
areas served exclusively by mail is about the 
same as part-total claims originating in local 


offices, i. e., from 6 percent to 11 percent de- 
pending upon the season of the year and job 
opportunities. 

Experience in this State would, therefore, 
seem to indicate that success in obtaining full 
declarations of earnings depends more upon 
the manner in which claim forms are drawn 
and the specific questions asked than upon 
whether or not there is personal contact with 
agency personnel. Personal contacts, how- 
ever, result in more complete information 
with respect to past employment history, rea- 
son for separation from work, etc. 

The population of Utah is concentrated 
largely into the Salt Lake, Ogden, and Provo 
areas. These areas are served by three local 
and two suboffices, leaving only four local 
offices and one suboffice to serve the balance 
of the State. Small communities are widely 
scattered to the extent that even itinerant 
service is impracticable. As a result many 
areas are served exclusively by mail. Claims 
and applications for employment from work- 
ers residing in these scattered areas are filed 
by mail with the central office. No registra- 
tion for employment is required of workers 
still attached to their regular employing 
units. Many of the coal camps, from which 
a large proportion of partial claims originate, 
are too far distant from a local office to war- 
rant a personal contact. By reason of these 
conditions partial claims are filed through 
the employer with the central office. How- 
ever, regulations permit the filing of a partial 
claim through a local office if a worker 
prefers. There have been few partial claims 
handled in this manner. 


@ 


Next Month: An account of the New Minimum Standard for Partial Benefits. 
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Highlights of the Labor Market 


The items below are selected from the November and December labor market 
reports reaching the Bureau of Employment Security from 51 employment security 
agencies. In addition to showing the scope of the work of the agencies—their 
resourcefulness in recruiting labor, their cooperation with business concerns, unions, 
and schools—these items also suggest the status of the labor market as of December 
1940. Another series of excerpts from the reports will be published next month. 


Arkansas 

Some of the local office staff members 
conceived the idea of going directly to hard- 
ware stores and general stores and securing 
from the storekeepers the names of people 
who were considered customers for nails, 
building hardware, and carpenter tools. 
They told the storekeepers to inform their 
customers that the Employment Service 
had openings for carpenters; and that 
anyone interested in such jobs should 
call at the employment office. The Em- 
ployment Service offices then established 
contact with some of the individuals them- 
selves and acquainted them with the oppor- 
tunities available. This recruiting method 
proved highly successful. 
California 

In the San Diego region, greater utilization 
of local supply of workers has been achieved 
by cooperation between aircraft plants and 
the local CCC camps. Aircraft manufac- 
turers will provide camps with study and 
work materials and will give full considera- 
tion to all CCC employment referrals of 
qualified workers. 
Connecticut 

Factories in Waterbury have resorted to a 
system of placing two operators on a machine. 
One operator, an experienced hand, instructs 
the new man for a definite period, and then 
is replaced by the new hand with the ex- 
perienced operator supervising the work. As 
soon as the inexperienced hand has gained 
sufficient experience to be deemed qualified, 
the process is repeated with additional 
workers. 


Florida 


In Miami the placement department fre- 
quently calls an employer with whom it has 
been doing business and suggests that he in- 
terview a registrant with better than usual 
experience, This has resulted in placing a 
number of applicants and has proved satisfac- 
tory to the employers and to the workers. 
There has already been a good response to 
this method of mass contacting of employers. 


Hawaii 


Many Filipinos have left plantation em- 
ployment and migrated to Honolulu, think- 
ing they could secure work on national de- 
fense projects. Finding themselves barred by 
citizenship requirements many have been 
strandedin Honolulu. The Employment Serv- 
ice is attempting to foster an educational pro- 
gram in cooperation with various govern- 
mental and private agencies to keep these 
noncitizen workers in suitable employment 
and point out to them the uselessness of giving 
up good positions in an attempt to secure 
national defense employment. 

Illinois 

The Rockford office stated: ‘‘We have been 
able to assist employers in the metal indus- 
tries through referral of woodworking ma- 
chine hands. Men who are familiar with the 
operation of any machine show more aptitude 
in learning to operate machine tools than the 
general run of workers who are totally un- 
familiar with any machines. Such, at least, 
is the opinion of some employers. In this 
connection, the office persuaded one employer 
to visit the office and go through the files of 
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garage mechanics and helpers card by card 
in search for possibly qualified workers of a 
secondary classification. ‘The contention to 
the employer was that men who understood 
the operation of an internal combustion 
engine had a basic knowledge of the funda- 
mental laws of mechanics governing the 
operation of machine tools. Approximately 
15 referrals from these classifications were 
made to the employer. Ten men were 
hired.” 

There are skilled and semiskilled workers 
available, who, because of their race or 
nationality, or citizenship status, are unable 
to find employment. This is generally true 
throughout the State in varying degrees. 
These workers are not considered “desirable.” 
There has been little indication that their 
“desirability” has increased in the past 
month. 

Chicago reports that foundry employers 
are still “not prepared to accept colored 
molders who possess a high degree of skill.” 
Adequate information on nationality is not 
available, but it appears that Italians are 
subject to this distinction and that persons 
with German names are not easily em- 
ployable. 


Indiana 


Undoubtedly the most noteworthy recruit- 
ment aid in recent months has resulted from 
the widespread news value of the major 
defense projects now being located in 
Indiana. The Employment Service has cap- 
italized on this by releasing stories to the 
papers urging workers to register at the 
nearest employment office, as the most 
effective means of obtaining work on these 
projects. 


Kansas 


The Wichita office states that during the 
eight months ending December 31, 450 
different business firms used the Service for 
the first time, exclusive of domestic place- 
ment activity. Thirteen percent of all 
employer orders were received from firms 
using the Service for the first time. 

290902—41—2 


Kentucky 

The tendency persists to rely upon the 
Employment Service to supply needed 
workers by most employers rather than 
to build up individual lists for their use 
later. A striking instance of the growing 
importance of the Employment Service is 
supplied by one of the largest coal companies 
in the United States. Previous to this 
month, the company used its own employ- 
ment offices in finding workers. However, 
recently it turned to the Employment Service 
to supply it with a number of men. 


Maine 

One shoe factory in Bangor, which formerly 
allowed the foremen of the various depart- 
ments to do their own hiring, requested of 
the Bangor Employment Office that all 
individuals registered with the service who 
had previous experience in the plant be 
referred to them for work. The unions in 
the building trades in the Portland area refer 
applicants to the Employment Service for 
interviews. 


Maryland 


One company is utilizing automobile me- 
chanics as substitutes for floor machinists and 
is switching all-around machinists to group 
leader jobs. 

As the government contracts are increasing 
in range and extent, the firms affected are 
gradually changing their methods of com- 
pleting work from a job basis to a production 
one. This has caused considerable study in 
the breakdown of job skills and will eventually 
result in the hiring of more semiskilled and 
unskilled labor. At the present time the prob- 
lem is in securing enough skilled men to act 
as instructors to enable those firms to set up 
on a production basis. 


Massachusetts 

The Division of Unemployment Compensa- 
tion has sent a letter to all churches to be read 
at Sunday services requesting those with 
metal trades experience, regardless of how 
remote, to register with their local employ- 
ment offices. 
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Field visitors report less concern by em- 
ployers over physical examinations for work- 
ers than heretofore, while race and color are 
not such important factors of eligibility as 
formerly. 

Michigan 

The State Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion has estimated that more than 25,000 
persons in Michigan will have participated 
in the defense training program before June 
30, 1941. By November 30, 1940, about 
10,400 persons had completed pre-employ- 
ment, refresher, or supplemental courses. 


Minnesota 


Some employers, very articulate in their 
demand for workers, seem to be merely 
building up their file of available employee 
possibilities. ‘Thoroughly competent, ex- 
perienced and available workers have been 
referred to these employers by the Public 
Employment Service, with the result that 
the employer takes the worker’s application 
but does not have a position open as indicated 
by the ‘job order.” 


New York 


A shipyard which was experiencing great 
difficulty in finding first class shipfitters was 
prevailed upon by two of the local offices to 
accept sheetmetal workers with layout ex- 
perience, to be trained for several days by 
first class shipfitters. The plan was accepted 
and the men referred were hired. 

At least four interesting tendencies are cur- 
rently apparent in some parts of the State. 
One is a general reopening of closed or semi- 
abandoned textile plants. A second is the 
appearance of curtailment of factory opera- 
tions as a result of shortages of material, brass, 
copper, aluminum, steel, or machinery. A 
third is shortage of skilled workers acute 


enough to retard production seriously. A 
fourth, which really follows from the above 
three, is the increased use of overtime to 
offset the shortage of skilled workers. 


North Carolina 


That the local labor supply has been effec- 
tively used is attested by press notices to the 
effect that the defense program so far as 
construction work is concerned is farther 
advanced in North Carolina than in any 
other State. The largest project so far under- 
taken, provision for 65,000 soldiers at Fort 
Bragg, is being completed ahead of sched- 
ule. A $9 million antiaircraft project at 
Holly Ridge, scheduled for completion by 
March 15, 1941, is already under way with 
1,600 workers furnished by the Employment 
Service. ~ ; 


Pennsylvania 


Studies are being conducted in order to 
determine the extent of relocation of labor 
that will be necessary in Pennsylvania during 
the coming year with a view of integrating 
the areas of oversupply and the areas of un- 
dersupply so that excessive migration of 
workers may be limited throughout the com- 
ing year. 

Wisconsin 

The Milwaukee office has set up a separate 
division for handling the “difficult to fill” 
orders. When openings are received for 
which the office has no registrants, they are 
turned over to the special division, which 
in turn works with labor unions and em- 
ployers to find qualified workers. If no 
qualified applicant is found through these 
efforts, then the employer who gave the order 
is asked whether he would like to have the 
order cleared with other offices or whether 
he is willing to accept applicants of lesser skill. 
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Proof of Citizenship: 


The Census Bureau Offers Aid to Employment Offices 


As Employment Service offices concentrate 
on placing men in national defense jobs, one 
problem constantly arises. In almost every 
instance, employers require the applicant 
to prove that he is a citizen of the United 
States. 

By a strange paradox, it is the native-born 
Americans who find it most difficult to 
furnish such proof. An alien who has been 
naturalized can offer his citizenship papers 
as incontrovertible evidence. But what of 
the man who was born in the United States, 
but does not have a birth certificate? 

There are many such individuals, since 
during only the last 25 years has it come about 
that birth registration has been compulsory 
throughout the United States. Even today, 
100 percent completeness of registration has 
not been achieved, so that job-seekers of all 
ages may present themselves without a cer- 
tificate. 

This difficulty is most likely to come up, 
however, among the older workers, the group 
which possesses skills now in great demand, 
and whose age, in view of draft possibilities, 
is no longer a drawback. 

How is the Employment Service officer to 
eliminate this obstacle to placement of other- 
wise qualified workers? One answer is to 
be found in a service rendered by the United 
States Bureau of the Census. 


Thus, if “John Jones” is qualified for a job 
in a machine tool plant which the Employ- 
ment Service is trying to fill, but hasn’t the 
necessary birth certificate, he can write in to 
the Records Division of the Census Bureau, 
Washington, D. C., and obtain without 
charge what is generally accepted as satisfac- 
tory proof of citizenship. All he has to do is 
list the State in which he was living during 
1900 or 1920, and the name of the head of 
the household. 

The Census Bureau will then reply to this 
general effect: “Our records show that you 
were enumerated in 1900 as the 5-year-old 
son of Charles Jones, whose birthplace was 
given as New York State.” 

If it should be necessary for an officer of 
the Employment Service to write the letter, 
he will have to include authorization from 
‘““Mr. Jones,”’ since Census records are con- 
fidential. 

A force of nearly 200 clerks is busy making 
Census records searches, handling the in- 
quiries which are coming in by the tens of 
thousands each month. Utilization of this 
service will solve an Employment Service 
problem that is assuming some magnitude 
during the national emergency period. 


—Prepared for the Review by the Census Bureau. 


@ 


“Blitz” Cooperation in the Nation’s Capital 


The Office of Production Management, a vital arm of the National Defense Advisory Commission, was 
obliged to move several offices overnight. Twenty-five movers were required to do the job. At 7 in the 
evening an official called an interviewer of the District of Columbia Employment Center at his home. Files 
were scanned; applicants were called on the phone, and soon a placement interviewer jumped into his car to 
get the men at their homes and take them to the job. At 8:30 p. m., 23 men were moving furniture. 
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United Action for the 


By K. VERNON BANTA 
U. S. Employment Service Division, Bureau of Employment Security 


N the present-day active labor market, 

resulting from increased demands for 
national defense program workers, physically 
handicapped persons possessing skills which 
are required in the defense industries should 
have wide opportunity for employment. 
This is particularly true since the majority of 
such persons cannot meet the rigid standards 
set up for training and service in the Army or 
Navy, but do possess special skills that are 
greatly needed at the present time. Public 
employment offices should exert every effort 
to secure the adequate use of these workers. 
In this way, physically handicapped persons 
will have a share in the productive work of 
the country and can justly feel proud that they 
are performing a function in the defense of 
our Nation. 

Thus, the problem of rehabilitating the 
handicapped today receives new stimulus. 
Yet, it is a problem which the United States 
has been attempting to solve for many years. 

Each year approximately 150,000 persons 
become permanently and partially disabled. 
The best estimates available indicate that be- 
tween 2,500,000 and 3,000,000 persons in the 
United States today possess physical limita- 
tions of sufficient severity to become a factor 
in occupational adjustment. The majority of 
these persons are in the lower economic levels. 
A large portion are supported through public 
relief or in public institutions. The physi- 
cally handicapped constitute approximately 
6 to 10 percent of all job seekers registering 
with employment offices. 

These figures indicate that the problem is of 
significant proportions. Important savings 
in public expense can be accomplished by 
assisting the physically handicapped to be- 
come self-supporting. The cost of rehabili- 
tating and returning such persons to useful 
employment is much less than maintaining 


them in public or private institutions for long 
periods of time. In addition, much good ac- 
crues to the individual and to society through 
the restoration of self-respect, confidence, and 
independence. 

Many nongovernmental agencies offer 
special assistance to the handicapped. These 
include the International Society for Crippled 
Children, The National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, The American Red Cross, Goodwill 
Industries, and leagues or associations for the 
deaf and hard-of-hearing. In addition, there 
exist organizations providing special services 
to the blind, cardiacs, or other specific groups. 

Realizing that the task is far greater than 
private agencies can manage, the Federal 
Government has enacted laws to supplement 
the services to the physically handicapped. 

The following Federal agencies play an im- 
portant part in serving the handicapped: 


(1) The Bureau of Employment Security 
of the Social Security Board, through the 
U. S. Employment Service Division, aids in 
developing a placement service; 

(2) The Bureau of Public Assistance of the 
Social Security Board gives aid to the needy 
blind; 

(3) The Vocational Rehabilitation Divi- 
sion of the Office of Education handles the 
vocational rehabilitation aspects of the pro- 

ram; 

(4) The Children’s Bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Labor aids crippled children. In 
addition, certain phases of the work of other 
governmental agencies affect the physically 
handicapped. These include the National 
Youth Administration, Public Health Serv- 
ice, United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission, Veterans’ Administration, and 
the Wage and Hour Division of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


Placement of the physically handicapped 
in suitable jobs has always been an important 


Continued on page 12 
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hysically Handicapped 


Here are some examples of successful services for the physically handi- 
capped, developed by representative State agencies. 


CALIFORNIA: Aircraft Industries 


Upwards of 60 physically handicapped 
workers are now employed in the aircraft in- 
dustries in Southern California in spite of 
strict physical examinations for all jobs in 
this field. These persons have obtained their 
employment by direct application, since the 
aircraft plants have given the Employment 
Service definite instructions which preclude 
direct referrals of the physically handicapped. 
However, the Employment Service has taken 
the lead in suggesting that direct application 
to aircraft plants be made. This action has 
resulted in handicapped persons being hired. 

Handicapped workers in Southern Cali- 
fornia are finding their principal employ- 
ment opportunities in the nondefense indus- 
tries, where physically able men have been 
drawn off to lucrative defense employment. 

During the last four months of 1940, 240 
handicapped applicants were placed by the 
Los Angeles office. 


—ARTHUR DOANE, 
Employment Counselor for the Handicapped, 
Los Angeles Industrial Office. 


ILLINOIS: Handicapped and Defense 


We have noticed a very definite trend for 
employers to relax their physical require- 
ments for workers since the beginning of the 
Defense Program, although this has not as- 
sumed any great proportions. We are antici- 
pating that we will get more and more calls 
in the future for handicapped workers, pri- 
marily because of their exemption from the 
draft. 

In anticipation of expanded employment 
opportunities for the handicapped we are 
considering ways of spotting handicapped 
workers in the files to aid us in locating 


the records of handicapped workers for any 
opportunities which occur. The reappear- 
ance of the older women on the labor market, 
a large proportion of whom are handicapped, 
is becoming a serious problem and we are 
planning to devote our attention to a study 
which may reveal some enlightening facts 
with regard to this group. 

Some time ago the Executive Secretary of 
the Illinois Commission for Physically Handi- 
capped Children called together representa- 
tives from all agencies in the community who 
have occasion to work with handicapped 
people in an effort to determine what needs 
there are to be met. The conclusion reached 
was that concentration of the placement prob- 
lem should be the first consideration in view 
of the Defense Program. 


—James B. Hamuin, 
Illinois State Employment Service. 


WISCONSIN: The Totally Deaf 


The totally deaf constitute a special prob- 
lem in vocational counseling and placement. 

Let us take for example the initial interview 
between the employment counselor and a 
typical congenital totally deaf applicant. 
The situation is not unlike a Chinese inter- 
viewing a Scandinavian without a common 
method of discourse. Both encounter diffi- 
culty in expressing themselves clearly and in 
being understood. The Milwaukee Office of 
the Wisconsin State Employment Service had 
partially overcome this problem by having a 
counselor in the Vocational Adjustment De- 
partment who is acquainted with the psychol- 
ogy of the deaf as well as the sign language and 
finger alphabet system. This not only facili- 
tates interviewing, but tends to build up con- 
fidence which results in a more favorable re- 


Continued on page 14 
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objective of public employment offices, but 
not until recently has it been possible to 
develop this phase of the program to any 
great extent. 

Today the U. S. Employment Service 
Division is responsible for aiding State em- 
ployment services in developing proper and 
adequate facilities for the placement of physi- 
cally handicapped applicants. The Division, 
as will be seen below, assists State employ- 
ment services in promoting and developing 
adequate programs for serving this group. 

In preparing the physically handicapped 
for the labor market, vocational rehabilita- 
tion is most important. By this term is meant 
the readjustment and return of the handi- 
capped individual to his proper place in 
the productive forces of the day. This is 
accomplished through training and develop- 
ing his remaining abilities. 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Division of 
the Office of Education cooperates with the 
States in the vocational rehabilitation of 
physically disabled persons and their return 
to employment. Among the conditions for 
participation are that a State is required to 
accept the provisions of the Federal Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act and to match the 
Federal funds expended for the service. 


Case-Work Method 


Vocational rehabilitation depends upon a 
variety of agencies, and a primary function 
is to correlate their services for individuals. 
Vocational training is only one phase of the 
rehabilitation process. Public and private 
institutions, and even employers aid in the 
task. Rehabilitation is carried out by the 
case-work method. Each person is dealt with 
on an individual basis. 

A special feature of the Vocational Reha- 
bilitation Division is the effort made to pro- 
vide employment for blind persons under the 
Randolph-Sheppard Act. This Act, for ex- 
ample, authorizes properly licensed blind 
persons to operate vending stands in Federal 
buildings and promotes the establishment of 


such stands in non-Federal buildings and 
their operation by blind persons. 

In the Social Security Act provision was 
made for extending and strengthening pro- 
grams of vocational rehabilitation of the 
physically disabled. The Act authorized an 
appropriation in addition to the funds avail- 
able under provisions of the organic law, to 
be distributed as grants to the States for voca- 
tional rehabilitation purposes. 

Because the primary objective of rehabili- 
tation is placement of the handicapped person 
in a suitable occupation, the two Federal 
agenices, Vocational Rehabilitation and Em- 
ployment Service, correlate their activities. 
A similar pattern is followed by State agen- 
cies under these programs. 


. Cooperation 


The Wagner-Peyser Act requires that in 
States where there exists a State agency for 
vocational rehabilitation of physically dis- 
abled persons, there shall be provisions for 
cooperation between the Employment Service 
and the Vocational Rehabilitation Service. 
In order that the requirements of this section 
of the Act may be fulfilled, agreements en- 
tered into between these two agencies usually 
provide for consultation and cooperation be- 
tween the agencies. 

A public assistance provision of the Social 
Security Act offers the States Federal coopera- 
tion in providing regular cash allowances for 
the needy blind. 

Provision is also made in the Social Security 
Act for service to crippled children. This 
function is administered by the Children’s 
Bureau in the Department of Labor. 

Workmen’s compensation laws are closely 
related to programs of vocational rehabilita- 
tion and placement, and are another link in 
the chain of legislation affecting the physi- 
cally handicapped. While no amount of 
compensation can replace a leg, arm, or eye 
lost through accident, it is nevertheless of the 
highest social importance that the worker and 
his family secure the full measure of compen- 
sation to which he is entitled by law. 

But a job is the crux of the problem of the 
handicapped person. To what extent are 
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the physically handicapped provided with 
specialized placement service by the State 
employment services and other agencies? 
A recent survey revealed that greater em- 
phasis on the development of such programs 
is necessary in most States if the public 
employment offices are to give physically 
handicapped applicants the attention they 
need. 

For many years, the physically handicapped 
have been automatically assigned to menial 
tasks. The public mind had failed to realize 
that the important factor is that it is not what 
member of the body is gone, but what is 
left, that counts! In times past, and still 
in certain quarters, the blind as a group 
were relegated to jobs as peddlers, broom- 
makers, rug weavers, and the like, regardless 
of their individual skills, abilities, and physi- 
cal capacities. 


Extensive Knowledge Needed 


Today, placement people realize that in 
order to do the physically handicapped a 
real and constructive service, they need a 
very extensive and comprehensive knowledge 
of occupational fields. 

The extensive job information collected 
by the United States Employment Service 
during the past several years provides opera- 
ting tools which facilitate the proper counsel- 
ing, classification, and placement of appli- 
cants, including the physically handicapped. 
These materials are chiefly in the form of 
manuals of job descriptions for the major 
industries and have been made available to 
the public employment offices throughout 
the Nation. Although not designed specifi- 
cally for use in placing the physically handi- 
capped, they should be of considerable assist- 
ance in determining the occupations suited 
to these persons. 

In making a job analysis for the specific pur- 
pose of counseling or placing a physically 
handicapped person, special emphasis should 


be placed on the information relating to the 
physical qualifications of the worker. Here 
more detailed information will be obtained 
concerning the methods of doing the job, in- 
cluding specific details concerning functional 
and sensory requirements, working conditions 
inherent in the occupation, and those varia- 
tions in the job which would make a differ- 
ence in the physical abilities necessary to do 
the work. 

Physical demands to be covered in the 
analysis include walking, climbing, standing, 
sitting, reaching, lifting, grasping, manual 
and pedal manipulation, ability to converse 
with co-workers or the public, and use of the 
senses of touch, sight, hearing, taste, or smell. 
Working conditions to be considered include 
such factors as whether the work is performed 
inside or outside, in surroundings subject to 
heat or cold or sudden temperature changes; 
humidity, dryness, dust; or in surroundings 
where the worker might be subject to eye 


~ strain, fumes, and tension either physical or 


mental. When this information is consid- 
ered, along with other employer require- 
ments, including age, sex, education, experi- 
ence, etc., the qualifications of an individual 
with a physical limitation may be matched 
with a greater degree of accuracy. 

As of January 1, 1940, a new reporting 
procedure requires that State employment 
services report placement activities affecting 
physically handicapped applicants. Theratio 
of placements of the physically handicapped 
to total placements for the first 6 months of 
1940 is not an imposing figure, being only 0.8 
of 1 percent. It is particularly significant that 
in those States where a creditable showing 
has been made, an administrative staff mem- 
ber has been assigned responsibility for de- 
veloping a program of placement service for 
the physically handicapped; and he in turn 
has prepared materials, devised procedures, 
and adopted techniques designed specifically 
to properly handle the problem at the point 
of service. 
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lationship between the deaf group and the 
Employment Service. 

The most important steps in the placement 
procedure for the totally deaf are “‘paving the 
way” prior to referral, and the “‘follow up” 
subsequent to placement. The deaf appli- 
cant is often unable to sell his service to the 
employer even when he meets the job require- 
ments. In paving the way, the employment 
counselor is able to acquaint the employer 
with the deaf individual’s abilities as well as 
his limitations. It is often advisable to ex- 
plain such factors as degree of deafness, the 
most desirable method of discourse, lip read- 
ing and speech ability, etc. Likewise, the 
‘‘follow up” visit subsequent to placement 
often brings to light personnel problems aris- 
ing from a misunderstanding between the 
management and the deaf employee. In 
many cases the counselor is able to acquaint 
the employer with the deaf temperament and 
by bringing about an appreciation of each 
other’s problems, he is able to iron out some 
of the wrinkles in employer-deaf employee 
relations. A timely follow up visit often re- 
sults in a decrease of deaf labor turnover. 

—C. K. Myers, 


Employment Counselor for the Handicapped, 
Milwaukee Office. 


NEW YORK: Special and Regular Interviewers 
Cooperate 


Coordination between the regular and 
special service in the New York State Employ- 
ment Service has existed formally since 1938. 
Previously, the special service was a separate 
division which carried the full responsibility 
for the registration, selection and placement 
of handicapped applicants. The present 
coordinating procedure places responsibility 
on the regular service for the registration, 
selection, referral and placement of such 
applicants. It is the responsibility of the 
special interviewers to assist the regular 
interviewers in the registration and ‘place- 
ment of handicapped. 


A detailed written procedure defines how 
cooperation shall function between the special 
and regular service. Nevertheless, observ- 
ance of the letter of the law does not get jobs 
for the handicapped. A coordinating pro- 
cedure works in spirit only when regular 
interviewers possess a certain attitude of 
mind toward the handicapped which springs 
from mutual confidence, understanding and 
a real willingness to give equal consideration 
to handicapped applicants who qualify for 
available jobs. In our experience, such atti- 
tudes exist in direct proportion to the amount 
of time and effort special interviewers devote 
to assisting regular interviewers to under- 
stand the potential abilities of the handi- 
capped. Theabilitiesof a handicapped appli- 
cant must often be sold to the regular inter- 
viewer in muth the same way that a special 
interviewer sells such an applicant to an 
employer. 

A placement made recently in one of our 
local offices illustrates this point. The regu- 
lar interviewer selected and referred a man 
with a high arm amputation for a job as 
stationary engineer. The employer reported 
that he was interested in employing the man 
because of his qualifications but was somewhat 
concerned over the possible effect of compen- 
sation laws if he hired a man with such a 
serious disability. The regular interviewer 
did not feel he had sufficient knowledge to 
answer the employer’s doubts. The special 
interviewer was called in at this point to 
clear up the employer’s worry about the 
compensation question. Result: The appli- 


cant was hired. 
—EpyTH Knox, 


Supervisor of Handicapped Placement, 
New York State Employment Service. 


TEXAS: Studying the Problem 


During the month of December, 1940, the 
Texas State Employment Service placed 644 
physically handicapped workers. A monthly 
average of 513 handicapped workers have 
been placed in gainful employment during the 
past year. 

While these figures in themselves represent 
substantial activity in the placement of handi- 
capped workers, they are perhaps of equal 
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importance as a starting point of a searching 
analysis of the problem in this State. 

Experience has shown that the problem of 
placing physically handicapped workers must 
be considered by types of physical impair- 
ment and by occupational requirements. It 
is easy to demonstrate in individual cases that 
a physical impairment is not necessarily an 
occupational handicap, but lack of systema- 
tic and detailed information for a large num- 
ber of occupations has prevented a well found- 
ed approach to the whole problem. 

The Texas State agency is therefore con- 
ducting a detailed analysis of placement of 
physically impaired workers during the past 
eighteen months. Types of impairments are 


being related to placements by occupation 
and by industry. Sex, age, color, and other 
significant placement data are being studied. 
When these data have been assembled, the 
investigation will be extended to the field, 
and initial determinations there are expected 
to point to job and worker analysis activity by 
the local offices. Worker characteristics and 
job requirements will be related directly and 
systematically. As Texas gradually emerges 
as an industrialized State, its physically im- 
paired workers should have a fairer share of 
job opportunities. 


Henry LEB anc, Assistant Director, 
Texas Employment Service. 





behalf. 


become available. 





THREE typical American communities: Columbus, Indiana; Decatur, Illinois; and 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, are engaged in an unusually interesting demonstration in the 
coordination of vocational services for physically handicapped persons. These communi- 
ties are beginning a coordinated program of services for handicapped which will gear in 
every local service interested in this problem. The vocational rehabilitation service, with 
the local welfare department, public health department, cripplied children, and other 
welfare agencies, will cooperate with the Employment Service in an attempt to give better 
service to the handicapped and more fully utilize the facilities of each local agency in their 


The Review will report the results of these demonstrations as soon as valid conclusions 
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Unemployment Compensation Legislation 
in 1940 


ITH forty-five State legislatures con- 

WV vening in regular sessions during 
1941, an opportunity should be afforded most 
States to revise their unemployment compen- 
sation laws in light of experience in such a 
way as to meet more adequately the needs of 
America’s workers. Already a number of 
bills designed to achieve this purpose have 
been introduced in State legislatures. These 
relate particularly to the protection of the 
rights of workers who enter military service, 
reduction of the waiting period, and changes 
in the benefit formula. 

Meanwhile, what, in brief, have been the 
legislative highlights of 1940? The past year 
was an off-year for the enactment of unem- 
ployment compensation legislation, since less 
than half of the State legislatures convened in 
either regular or special session. Amend- 
ments adopted were confined mainly to bring- 
ing State laws into line with the 1939 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act. These 
included adopting employment exclusions 
identical with those in the Federal Act, and 
fixing a limit of $3,000 on annual wages from 
a single employer for contribution purposes. 

Ina few States, however, substantial'changes 
were made in the provisions for financing 
the unemployment compensation systems, 
and several States reduced the length of the 
waiting period. Among these, Rhode Island 
is the first State to provide a waiting period of 
1 week within the benefit year. Four States 
established minimum weekly benefit amounts 
where none had existed before. 

One of the major 1940 revisions of the bene- 
fit formula was made in the District of Co- 
lumbia law. From a formula based on past 
weeks of employment the District law was 
shifted to the earnings basis generally in use. 

Other significant legislation enacted in 1940 
provided for the payment of benefits to par- 
tially unemployed workers in Mississippi, as 
well as for establishment of a uniform dura- 


tion period of fourteen weeks for all workers 
eligible for benefits. New Jersey also made 
provision for the payment of partial benefits, 
and for increased duration and a somewhat 
higher weekly benefit amount. 

Kentucky provided a benefit rate for un- 
employment measured in units of two weeks 
instead of one week. This rate is based on 
the worker’s annual, rather than quarterly, 
earnings. This State also established a uni- 
form duration period of 16 weeks and removed 
the seasonal provision. 

The only State which passed legislation 
during 1940 preserving benefit rights of 
workers who enter military service was New 
Jersey. 

In matters related to financing of State 
unemployment compensation systems, pro- 
visions were adopted in ten States for col- 
lecting contributions from the employer on 
only the first $3,000 of the worker’s annual 
wages. States having this provision as of the 
end of 1940 totaled twenty-six. 

Louisiana abolished its requirement of em- 
ployee contributions, and now only five 
States require such contributions. Reduc- 
tions of employer contribution rates to 2.7 
percent were effected in New York and in 
the District of Columbia. 

Considerable attention was devoted to the 
subject of experience rating, but only a few 
changes were finally effected. Louisiana re- 
pealed its provisions for experience rating 
and decided to study the problem. Virginia 
adopted an experience-rating system designed 
to replenish the unemployment compensation 
fund yearly by the amount of benefits paid out 
during the preceding year. Alabama en- 
acted experience-rating provisions as part of 
its State code. The code becomes effective 
30 days after the Governor announces its 
publication by a proclamation—not yet issued 
as the REvIEW went to press. 
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January in Review: 


Why the Rising Level of Benefit Payments? 


Although many more workers are employed 
this year than in the same period last year, 
curtailment of activity in seasonal industries 
and the effects of certain administrative pro- 
cedures contributed to a sharp increase in 
both claims and unemployment benefits in 
January from December 1940 levels. Bene- 
fits to unemployed workers increased 27 
percent to $39 million and claims increased 
24 percent to more than 4.9 million. These 
pronounced increases raised the amount of 
payments in January to within 4 percent of 
the amount paid in January 1940 but claim 
receipts were still 19 percent lower than the 
number received in January 1940. 

Preliminary reports indicate that January 
claim receipts in Oregon more than tripled 
those for December, primarily due to the 
initiation of the uniform benefit year. In- 
creases in claim receipts of more than 50 
percent occurred in Idaho, Iowa, Minne- 
sota, Oregon, and South Dakota. Nine 
other States reported increases of more than 
40 percent in continued claim receipts. 
Among these were the industrial States of 
Indiana, New Jersey, and Wisconsin. Most 
of the States experiencing these claim in- 
creases had corresponding increases in pay- 
ments. 

Continued claims filed to meet waiting 
period requirements of State laws increased 
more sharply than did compensable claims, 
because of the beginning of new benefit years 
by many claimants in certain States. This 
means that benefit payments in the following 
month will be higher. 

Reasons: On the basis of reports and pre- 
liminary data available, it is apparent that 
among the more important factors contribut- 
ing to the relatively high volume of payments, 
notwithstanding the current high level of 
employment, are the following: 

1. Seasonal curtailment of certain activities, 
which recurs regularly at this time of the 


year, such as in the beet sugar processing 
industry, lumbering, road, and other types 
of construction, retail trade, and other indus- 
tries, released significant numbers of workers. 

2. The initiation of benefit payments by 40 
States in January of previous years resulted 
in the establishment of benefit years in that 
month for many claimants. Consequently, 
the 12-month interval—January to Decem- 
ber—represents one of the most common 
benefit year periods. Year after year, thou- 
sands of unemployed workers, having ex- 
hausted their benefit right, must wait until 
January to file a claim initiating a new bene- 
fit year. As a result, this month tends to 
approach or actually is the peak of each year. 
For example, in 1940 continued claims filed 


_in January were higher than those received 


in 7 other months. 

3. Defense activities have distorted the 
customary seasonal pattern of employment 
in many industries. Construction, for exam- 
ple, was maintained at an exceptionally 
high level during the late fall and early 
winter months because of military construc- 
tion and new plant additions. Slackening 
in employment of construction workers 
occurred later than usual, so that some claims 
that would ordinarily be filed in October 
and November were being filed in January. 

Placements: Following the usual seasonal 
pattern, the total volume of complete place- 
ments declined 4 percent to 363,000 in Jan- 
uary.! This reduction, however, was far less 
than the declines between December and 
January of recent years. Moreover, the 
January 1941 volume was 64 percent higher 
than in January 1940 and 82 percent higher 
than January 1939. The sharp increases over 
December placements in North and South 
Carolina were due to jobs filled in connection 
with construction of cantonments. 

Decreases from December were reported by 
31 States. Practically every State west of the 


1 “Public” placements as such are no longer reported because they are not clearly distinguishable from 
certain types of private placements made by State agencies. 
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Mississippi showed a decrease in January. 
The largest reduction occurred in Louisiana 
and Mississippi. Only 8 States showed a 
smaller volume of jobs filled this January 
than last. On the other hand, many States 
filled appreciably larger numbers of jobs than 
in January 1940. Exceptionally large gains 
were shown for South Carolina and Wyo- 
ming, where placements were respectively 6 
times and 4 times as great as those made last 
January. At leasta doubling of last January’s 
volume was also shown for 8 other States. 

Applications for work received during 
January totaled 1.8 million, an increase of 
more than 22 percent over December. The 
increase largely reflected applications for 
work from persons who were employed during 
the Christmas trade season or in other in- 
dustries which customarily reduce operations 
at this time of the year. As a result, the 
number of job seekers registered for work at 
the end of January increased 7 percent to 
approximately 5.1 million. Despite this sea- 
sonal increase, the number of registrants in 
State active files was 16 percent lower than 
on January 31, 1940, and represented the 
smallest number of January registrants since 
the establishment of the United States Em- 
ployment Service. 

In comparison with the active file levels of 
January 1940, the number of job seekers 
registered this January were lower in all but 
10 States. The decreases were pronounced 
not only in many industrial States but also 
in a number of States in which agriculture 


predominates. In Oklahoma and South 
Carolina, the number of job seekers was half 
the volume of a year ago and somewhat 
equally sharp reductions were shown in 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, Alabama, and 
Washington. Of the States having greater 
numbers of registrants this January than last 
Kansas showed the largest increase of 33 per- 
cent. Here, asin other States, the increases 
probably result from an intensification of the 
recruitment programs, which accompanied 
efforts to meet the labor needs of the defense 
program. 

The Special Services: In addition to the inten- 
sification of the regular placement and recruit- 
ment work, State employment services have 
rendered increasing job-finding aid to special 
groups such as juniors and physically handi- 
capped workers. Approximately 82,000 place- 
ments, or 22 percent of all jobs filled in De- 
cember, involved workers under 21 years of 
age. This represented an increase of about a 
third over such placements in December 1939 
and a 100-percent gain over December 1938. 
This contrasts with a gain of 42 percent and 
64 percent for all placements between the 
corresponding months. Placements of phy- 
sically handicapped workers in December 
totaled 2,600. Negro placements, in which 
there is also a special interest, totaled 70,000 
in December, or 18 percent of total job re- 
ferrals. Increases over the same month in 
1939 and 1938 were equivalent to 33 percent 
and 54 percent, respectively. 
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Table 1—Continued Claims Received, Weeks Compensated, and Benefits Paid, by States, January 1941 


[Preliminary data reported by State agencies, corrected to Feb. 13, 1941] 













































































Continued claims Weeks compensated Benefits paid 
! 
Social Security tees Type Type of unemployment Type of unemployment 
Benet see and - 
_ Number janes o Number Fis ve —_? Amount 2 tel ae 
Waiti om- artia and part- artia 
Decem- ron pensable Total — only ! Total total com-| only! 
ber bined bined ! 
TORS sk cecnc 4,930,669} +423.5]1,208,300|3,722,369/3 ,737 ,483|3 ,343,126) 394,357)______- $39,270, 162|$36,637 ,515|$2,595 ,533)_______ 
Region I: 
Connecticut__.--- 48,457) 437.2 16,935 31,522 28,948 25 ,0u5 3,943) (3) 278 ,262 254,159 23,723) (3) 
pt Oe 36,019} —20.0 3,946 32,073 33,448 24,337 9,111} 7,048 215,286 162,527 52,758) 40,547 
Massachusetts_...| 219,051 —8.4 39, *082| 179,969] 204,726] 175,467 29,259) 27,764; 2,012,117} 1,850,464 160,615|151,397 
New Hampshire-- 19,134); —30.5 4,734 14,400 14,649 10,68 3,967) (3) ,809 ,036 19,7: (3) 
Rhode Island- - -- 36,465 +5.8 571 31,305 31,305 25,259 6,046) (3) 315,799 286,250 29,549) (8) 
vee racic 15,903} 461.4 6,119 9,784 9,233 8,528 705 543 89,670 85,743 3,815} 2,705 
Region 
New ao eee ee 810,829} 418.0) 160,945| 649,884) 691,664) 691,664 () (1) 8,174,792} 8,174,792 (1) (1) 
Region : 
Tene bee ee 10,920} +436.5 2,959 7,961 7,910 5,206 2,704) 2,571 61,303 46,053 15,202) 14,409 
New Jersey------ 209,794) 443.0 73,144] 136,650} 133,355) 133,355 (1) (1) 1,259,862) 1,259,862 (1) (1) 
, rg” uaa 402,002} 424.9 130. 836| 271,166) 273,998) 273,998 (1) (!) 2,958,812} 2,958,812 (1) (1) 
egion IV: 
on of Colum- 

ES 26,178] 425.4 4,997 21,181 19,616 18,470 1,146} (3) 236,264 222,933 13,331] (8) 
Mersiand es 50,988} +411.0 5,693 45,295 42,209 33,577 8,632} 8,470 352,536 305 ,313 47,154} 46,103 
North Carolina_- 78,442) 414.1 18,057 »385 62,782 58,466 4,316) 3,869 295 ,156 281,714 13,389} 11,408 
Virgi@ia....-.... 46,465 +4.8 5,655 40,810 ,996 37,832 » 164) 3,979 340,482 311,482 28,984) 21,354 

. West Virginia ---- 41,508) 411.9 10; 716 30,792 29,661 27,809} 41,852) (8) 254,978 235 ,009 19; (3) 
egion 
he Sie eemidetl 27, 970 =< 4,260} 23,710) 42,922 34, 612 8,310) (3) 303, 998 265, 304 37,095) (8) 
Michigan........ 126,132} 421.6 34,478] 91,654 3,666) ~97, 361 6, 305} (3) 1, 202, 392] 1, 167, 811 34,581) (8) 
. ss coaacaces 265, 323) 426.9] 78,466] 186,857) 191, 813 157, 921 33, 892) (3) 1, 795,918} 1,613, 298 167, 374] (8) 
egion 
NMSA: concksass 330, 256] +4292 46, 725| 283,531) 281,925} 194, 481 87, 444) 69,045} 3,227,045) 2,589, 004 632, 239/465, 383 
ES a 93,039} 457.3 26, 988| 66,051 65, 856} 49, 533 16, 323} (3) , 902 538, 917 A (3) 
. bes Seenreen 68, 321) 455.0 32, 265 36, 056 36, 116 33, 335 2,781} 1,279 379, 411 359, 714 19, 697} 8, 295 
egion 
Alabama......... 64,511) 414.0 16, 309} 48, 202} 46,659) 43,530 3,129) 1,691 308, 710 292, 447 15, 784) 7, 822 
i aaa 47, 405} 423.4 12, 34, 939 35, 905 30, 472 5, 433 3) 351, 250 314, 220 37,030) (3) 
Georgia........+.. 51,502} 412.3 14, 716 36, 786 36, 681 34, 352 2, 329) 1, 326 244, 667 235, 305 9, 362| 5, 666 
Mississippi -_----- 32,395) 424.4 6, 478 25, 917 24, 284 22, 218 2,066} 1, 361 157, 988 147, 004 10, 964; 7, 166 
South Carolina. -- 35,440) +266 9, 436 , 25, 745 22, 486 3,259) 1, 804 168, 696 153, 382 15,213} 8,096 
eg Bagot’ 89,126} 426.5 17, 714 71, 412 % 59, 377 7,263) 3, 767 471,115 436, 933 34, 182) 17, 590 
egion V : 
WOR isccanneweud 73,524] +77.3 32, 846| 40,678) 40, 134 35, 403 4,731) 1,211 366, 590 339, 196 27,028} 6,094 
Minnesota.-_..-- 139,810) +63.3 33, 713) 106,097; 94,416] 87, 354 7,062) (8) 982, 409 926, 411 55,998) 3) 
Nebraska........ 31,132) 468.4 , 882 22,250} 21, 845 20, 026 1,819) 1,072 200, 852 187, 551 13,281) 7,586 
North Dakota_-__- 12,059] 463.8 3, 617 , 442 , 541 7,016 525 292 74, 290 70, 180 4,063) 2,286 
ee 8,891} +440.2 1, 968 6, 923 6, 517 6, 263 254} = (8) 48, 813 47,195 1,618) () 
egion 
ATERDION So os 505 44,483) 425.3 13, 443 31, 040 31, 040 28, 981 2, 059 124 187, 487 179, 530 7,955 503 
(eae 37,905) +34.9 16, 812 21, 093 20, 624 18, 037 2,587] 1,636 183, 104 166, 165 16, 939} 10,076 
Missouri_......-- 116, 024 49.4 46,946| 69,078) 62, 319 51, 657 10, 662} 5,638 533, 936 481, 636 52, 246) 23, 894 
. i mg cms 45,987) +29.0 13, 929 32, 058 31, 270 26, 114 5,156; 1,011 286, 908 255, 202 31, 706| 4,434 
egion 
LOUIENE cco s. 83,193} 418.8 17,015 66,178} 65,247 59,137 6,110) (3) 579,271 533,834 44,515) (3) 
’ 2,904 12,344 10,854 10,210 2 96,250 91,351 4,899) 1,939 
18,793} 111,069} 81,192 66,886 14,306} (3) 633,911 560,187 73 ,407 3) 
5 3,338 9,070 8,872 8,346 $26 28 94,445 90,651 3,794 178 
; 8,315 30,707 30; 319| 27,744 2,575) 1,414 303 ,309 283 ,940 19,305} 10,076 
: 10,569} 24,518) 21, "507 20,583 924; (8) 247 ,033 239,605 7,418} (3) 
‘ 11,590 32,189 28/902 28,902 (1) (1) 322,215 322,215 (1) (1) 

: 4-222 3,742 18,474 18,380 16,534 1,846 348 199,913 187 ,008 12,905} 2,707 
beh ea casio 10, 387; 439.2 3,331 7,056 6,162 5,367 "795 439 76,995 70,076 6,919} 3,379 
egion : 

California......-- a tf 921; 419.7) 99,871} 455,050) 453,937) 389,817 64,120) 47,604; 6,256,550) 5,675,443 576,722 as * a 
NOVNGR.. waeudacs 13,577; +46.4 2,969 ’ 10,166 9,350 816 379 134,150 4 8,460 778 
L , — 66,279| +209.9| 31,463 34,816) 26,333 23 ,463 2,870} 2,128 330,207 301 ,643 23,013 16° 583 
Rad ashington_.-.-- 104937 +45.2 3}, "211 73,726 1,416) 63,266 8,150} (3) 887,194 816,405 70,789) (8) 
erritories: | 

LS Se ee 3,434) +16.0 903 y | 2,034 1,901 133 0 29,208 27 ,843 1,365 0 
a 2,929) —5.0) 851 2,078 1,744 1,436 308 300 13,902 12,070 1,832} 1,765 





' Benefits for partial and part-total unemployment are not pro- 


vided by § 
In New 
Apr. 1, 1 


tate law 


?Includes supplemental payments, 


unemployment. 


in 


it ontana, New York, and Pennsylvania. 
ersey provision for such payments is not effective until 
41. 


not classified by type of 


3 Data for partial unemployment included with data for part- 


total unemployment. 


4 Payments for part-total and partial unemployment are made for 


benefit periods of 1 quarter. 


The number of weeks represented by 


each such payment is determined by dividing the amount paid by 
the claimant’s benefit rate for total unemployment. 
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